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no taxes; fanner (the chief taxpayer); artisan; and trader, formed 
the four grades of society. The latter was despised, and having 
little or no social standing until 1871, when feudalism was abolished, 
it is not to be expected that commercial morality in Japan will be 
equal, in one generation, to that of China where for two millenniums 
the merchant has been respectable. In the changing order the mer- 
chant is rising, for the general process is a leveling one. Class 
distinctions have been abolished. Japan is rapidly becoming 
supreme in the East-Asian carrying trade. Japan being virtually 
without a religion, the men who wear modern clothes and handle 
battleships and rifles are attempting to keep an ethical founda- 
tion on Mikadoism, thus dooming the national intellect to sterility. 
Despite limitation of space, Dr. Lampe should have told of 
the recurrent famines that swept off millions and kept the popula- 
tion stationary for a hundred years. 

Most excellent as a corrective to Hearn and the school of pane- 
gyrical writers, this judicious and illuminating monograph would 
have been richer had the economic features been more fully treated. 

William Elliot Gkiffis. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Expansion of Races. By Charles Edward Woodruff. (N. Y.: 
Rebman Company, 1909. Pp. xi, 595. $6.) 

The following communication addressed to the Managing Edi- 
tor of the Bulletin was sent to Prof. Charles A. Ellwood, and 
has been forwarded by him to the Managing Editor. It is published 
at Professor Ellwood's request, and in the interest of a fair hearing 
to both sides of a controversial question. 

Managing Editor, 

Economic Bulletin: 

Sir: In the review by Professor Ellwood of my book Expansion 
of Races (Bulletin, II, pp. 393-397) there are a few errors which 
should be corrected. The reviewer regrets that psychic factors 
were ignored because they "make man more or less of an exception 
among animal species." The basis of the book is a protest against 
that very idea which is so commonly assumed in sociologic and 
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medical sciences as to have given rise to innumerable baseless and 
contradictory theories. As a military sanitarian at the outbreak 
of the Spanish war, I was astounded at the rapidity with which 
actual experience disproved so many of the things we had been 
taught were axioms. For instance, while biologists are very gener- 
ally of the opinion that "specific characters" all have value as 
aids to survival, anthropologists refused until recently to believe 
it and taught that human differences were of no significance and 
that by intelligent care any type could acclimatize anywhere else, 
The frightful loss of life from this false idea has been the reason 
why it was so important to prove that man is an animal after all 
is said. His intelligence allows him him to escape some harmful 
factors by crea.ting a proper environment when he migrates, but in 
this he is no different from a "white ant" which is so wholly out of 
place that it must build up dark habitations. The brain is merely 
a natural organ of limited power and though it has enabled man to 
survive where other species perished, it is not capable of creating 
a normal environment when migration takes him too far away. 
A type is limited, therefore, to a very small area and we are just 
awakening to the greater mortality of those European tj^es which 
are too much out of adj ustment to American climates. 

I thought the book very clearly stated that the earliest civiliza- 
tions are distinctly proved to be non-Aryan, and that there is a 
quite general acceptance of the fact that the later Aryan migra- 
tions were from the north and were followed by death through un- 
avoidable climatic causes. Instead of accepting Haupt's view of 
the Aryan origin of Jesus, I do not see how it can be correct. The 
ideas ascribed to Christ were probably of northern origin, at least 
modern biblical critics are inclining to that view. 

As to Malthus, I am surprised that Professor Ellwood looks 
upon the book as a revival of those theories, for it distinctly dis- 
proves them and shows that the overpopulation which he dreaded 
as a future possibility was always getting less, but had always 
existed, and always would. It is surprising that Darwin's socio- 
logical studies which gave him the inspiration which resulted in 
the complete revolution of every other biologic science, have been 
more or less ignored by sociologists and anthropologists, who 
assume that every baby born ought to survive. Darwin himself 
showed that if it did there would soon be lack of standing room on 
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earth. Death of a variable percentage is therefore inevitable, and 
the whole course of civilization with its groupings for mutual aid 
is to reduce the percentage. 

It seems to me that by a more careful reading of the text Pro- 
fessor EUwood would have avoided the error of calling "bizarre" 
the ideas which are not original to me at all, but which have been 
obtained from proved facts in standard works. To be sure, every 
new combination of old facts is bizarre. vSociology has long injured 
itself by ignoring biology, and Professor Lowell in his recent presi- 
dential address has shown the necessity of studying the physiology 
of societies — how they will act, not how we would like them to act. 
The bizarre theories resulting f >om ignorance of biology are known 
to be "horrible," and I doubt whether it is quite scientific to de- 
scribes a work as "horiible" which calls attention to the need of 
more study of biology by sociologists and economists. Professor 
Lowell's address wasn't horrible. If unemployment and poverty 
are remediable and war preventable for a very long time modern 
biology is false. 

Nevertheless, permit me to thank Professor Ellwood for the other- 
wise kindly and very tolerant criticism of a book aimed at some of 
the very things he teaches. I wish the same spirit were universal, 
for then we would hear less of those spankings of university folks, 
such as that given by Professor Coulter in Science of June 10, 1910. 

In recommending sociologists and economists to read the work 
of an outsider in spite of ideas so contrary to accepted theories as to 
be called "bizarre," Professor Ellwood has shown far more toler- 
ance than we medical men who rarely have a kind word for a lay- 
man, and the more the layman differs from us the more malignant 
are the criticisms. Our early treatment of Pasteur, for instance, 
was scandalous for its lack of liberality. Specialists too often can- 
not see the woods for the trees, so that larger generalizations fre- 
quently come from rank outsiders. Consequently lack of early 
training in details is frequently of value in theoretical medicine — ■ 
can it not also be of value in sociologic generalizations? 

Charles Edward Woodruff. 
Manila, P. I., July 2.5, 1910. 



